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THE DO-IT-YOURSELF CRAZE IN- 
VADES THE FIELD OF MEDICAL 
TREATMENT - AIRCREWMEN 


Since the dawn of history man has 
practiced medicine in one form or an- 
other. 

In our present age the practice of 
self-medication, er treatment of physi- 
cal conditions, reflects the axiom that 
there is a little of the doctor in all of 
us. However, the use of herbs and 
simple remedies of a few short decades 
ago was an entirely different practice 
compared to modern use of highly 
powerful specific drugs. 

Of primary importance in: the treat- 
ment of any medical condition is the 
need of an accurate diagnosis. The 


SHOULD KNOW THE DANGERS. 
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drugs in common usage today are of a 
specific nature and are for only certain 
diseases or conditions. The improper 
use of a drug may not only fail to help 
an individual—it may cause serious 
harm. It must be remembered that all 
drugs or medicines usually taken are 
not normally found in the human body 
and therefore can be considered poten- 
tial poisons. 


Physician Uses Guideposts 
Federal and state laws allow for a 
wide range of drugs which can be 
obtained without prescription. The fact 
that a medicine is prescription exempt 


£ 


does not mean that it contains no toxic 
properties. The’ indiscriminate selling 
of medicines by some druggists is mo- 
tivated by the desire for profit rather 
than any concern for the patient’s well- 
being. It is easily understood that the 
prescriber in these cases does not have 
the benefit of a dependabie diagnosis 
nor the knowledge of the most appro- 
priate treatment. 

The demands of modern flying are 
so great that the full physical and 
mental capabilities of the individual 
are necessary for safe operation. The 
flight surgeon is a highly trained physi- 
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cian with specialized knowledge of the 
effects flying has on the human body. 
The influence of drugs on flying has 
been approached by scientific methods 
and the results of these studies are the 
guideposts he uses in prescribing medi- 
cines to flying personnel. Therefore, the 
flight surgeon has been given the re- 
sponsibility for treating flyers rather 
than physicians who are specialists in 
other fields. 


Complicated Machine 

The mere fact that an individual has 
a physical condition which requires 
medication may in itself indicate that 
he should not fly. The altered physical 
state of the individual when ill, as well 
as the effect of the medication, may 
greatly jeopardize the individual’s usual 
normal functions. It must be remem- 
bered that all medications have some 
effect on the human body. It is only a 
matter of degree which determines 
whether or not it is beneficial or poison- 
ous. 

The human body is an extremely 
complicated machine. It depends upon 
integrated and balanced action by its 
vital organs and systems. Medical treat- 
ment necessarily causes some deviation 
from the normal action. If the devia- 
tion continues improperly controlled, it 
may become harmful. It is this devia- 


tion which is of primary concern here. 
A medicine which is not appropriate 
may upset this balance to such a de- 
gree that the individual can suffer from 
what is commonly known as “side 
effects” or “drug reaction.” 


The military pharmacy carries in its 
stock a wide range of medicines which, 
if appropriately used, give curative 
powers equal to any pharmacy or drug- 
store in the world. By the same token, 
the medicines which cari give the most 
dire results, if misused, are also pres- 
ent. A person on flying status treated 
in a military medical facility should 
have no fears concerning the use of 
medicines if the fact that he is on fly- 
ing status has been made known. 


Drugs Create Hazard 

The treatment of a common cold 
can lead to difficulties if the medicines 
used are not understood. The use of 
antihistamines is advertised daily over 
radio and television to aid in the re- 
lief of the “sniffles,” “headache” and 
“ache-all-over” feeling of the common 
cold. They do give relief in the treat- 
ment of a cold, but their side effects 
may seriously threaten safe flying. In- 
dividual response to antihistamines 
varies from no effect in some cases to 
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extreme drowsiness and even depres- 
sion in other persons. These drugs de- 
press the balance system and decrease 
depth perception, thus creating a 
definite hazard if attempts to fly are 
made while using them. 

Nose drops should also be taken with 
care. Due to the great absorptive pow- 
er of the mucous lining of the nasal 
passages, nose drops are absorbed and 
may cause blurred vision, pounding 
heart, rapid pulse, incoordination; and 
again a hazardous situation is present. 
Prophylactic drugs, such as quinine, 
used as an antimalarial treatment, fre- 
quently cause ringing in the ears and 
occasionally deafness, even though tak- 
en in comparatively small doses. The 
use of atropine-like substances which 
are frequently found in banthine and 
“airsick” pills, will cause sufficient blur- 
ring of vision to be dangerous. 


Beware Of Tranquilizers 

Another of the more recent “boon 
to mankind” is a group of medicines 
called “tranquilizers.” The desire for 
a harmless pill that will magically re- 
lieve or dispel the everyday stresses and 
strains has always been sought by man. 
The “tranquilizers” are quite useful 
in the treatment of mental or emo- 
tional disturbances, temporary anxieties 
and tensions, but they also have quite 
undesirable side effects that greatly de- 
crease the effectiveness of flying per- 
sonnel. They may cause severe episodes 
of diarrhea, with cramps, gas, and wa- 
tery stools. They may also cause dou- 
ble vision, accompanied by nausea and 
generalized skin reactions in persons 
with no previous history of allergies. 
In others, an effect opposite that de- 
sired has occurred, manifested by ex- 
treme excitement rather than blissful 
tranquility. In general, however, the 
effect of the tranquilizer is to give a 
false sense of security—and this is def- 
initely not a desired trait while flying. 

Amphetamines (dexedrine, benze- 
drine “go” pills, etc.) have their pri- 
mary action on the central nervous 
system. The individual tolerance to 
these drugs is such that an overdose 
is easily taken. Overstimulation leads 
to confusion, nervousness and loss oi 
appetite. Once the effect is worn off, 
one has an extremely acute period of 
fatigue which is known as “rebound” 
or “letdown.” The use of ampheta- 
mines only postpones the need for sleep 
and adequate rest, and cannot be con- 
sidered a substitute. 


The use of oral antibiotics—such as 
aureomycin—can cause in certain in- 
dividuals a severe diarrhea leading to 


a loss of large amounts of body fluids. 
Actually, any disease which would war- 
rant the use of such highly specific 
medication should result in temporary 
grounding. 

Self-treatment by individuals does 
not always involve the use of drugs but 
procedures which can be equally as 
dangerous. The pinching of a boil on 
the face or nose can lead to a fatal 
infection of the brain. The removal 
of foreign bodies from the eye can lead 
to serious infections or, scratches on the 
cornea if not properly removed and 
treated for infection. Special precau- 
tions must always be taken when re- 
moving splinters, breaking blisters, or 
treating burns, abrasions and lacera- 
tions. It is important to understand 
the limits necessary in applying any 
external medicines to the skin since 
many people are allergic and severe 
skin reactions may occur. 

A modification of diet is a form of 
medical treatment since the necessary 
nutritional requirements remain the 
same while the foods available are 
modified. There is no such thing as 
an absolutely perfect diet, only an ade- 
quate diet. The human body requires 
a certain amount of fat, protein, carbo- 
hydrates, minerals, and vitamins. Any 
diet which seriously restricts the intake 
of any one of these essentials must be 
prescribed by a physician. For ex- 
ample, food faddist diets, such as “no 
meat” types, can lead to a grossly de- 
ficient nutritional balance, fatigability, 
and lowered resistance to infectious 
diseases. 

The problem of self-medication has 
reached such a magnitude in the 
USAF that the Surgeon General, in a 
letter to command surgeons, directed 
that the dangers of self-medication by 
flying personnel be emphasized and 
appropriate action be taken to inform 
all flying personnel of the dangers in- 
volved. 

A close physician-patient relation- 
ship can solve many problems that may 
arise provided the points discussed 
above are ized. It is principally 
the responsibility of the individual to 
safeguard his own health and well- 
being by using sound judgment and 
adhering to proper treatment as pre- 
scribed by the flight surgeon. 

The ancient proverb “He who treats 
himself has a fool for a doctor’ was 
never truer than for those who fly. 





(Reprinted from Combat Crew, October, 
1957, published by the Strategic Air 


Command.) J 
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Future Of The Whirly Birds 


The Versatile Whirlybird Has Many Uses And The Potential For Eliminating One Of Air 
Transportation's Greatest Problems—The Slow, Often Dangerous Ride To The Airport 


By B. L. Whelan 


Chairman, Helicopter Council, Aircraft Industries Association 


When the White House announced 
that two helicopters had been pur- 
chased for President Eisenhower’s use, 
an enormous boost was given to the 
future personal safety, not only of Mr. 
Eisenhower, but of future Presidents as 
well. 

For the Presidential helicopters are 
to be used between the White House 
south lawn and Washington’s National 
Airport, across the Potomac, thereby 
overflying some of the heaviest ground 
traffic in the world. 

The fact that those responsible for 
the President’s safety now permit him 
to fly in a single-engined helicopter 
vividly demonstrates how safe the op- 
erating characteristics of the helicopter 
have become. Until quite recently, the 
President was restricted to four-engined 
aircraft. It naturally follows that a 
single engined helicopter—even in the 
event of a power failure—is considered 
to be as safe today as was a four- 
engined airplane some years ago. 


Eliminating Ride To Airport 

The truism that “flying wiil never be 
safe until they eliminate the ride to 
the airport,” probably coined by an 
aviation enthusiast shortly after the 
Wright Brothers’ Kitty Hawk triumph, 
can now be retired to the archives 
along with other antiquated sayings. 
For the helicopter has virtually elimi- 
nated the “ride to the airport”—at 
least as far as President Eisenhower is 
concerned. 

The question which remains is: 
when can the public at large expect to 
have the ride to the airport eliminated? 

The answer, unfortunately, is that a 
great deal of inertia, indifference and 
inexperience on the part of state and 
municipal governments will have to be 
overcome before the great day arrives 
when helicopter service is widely avail- 
able. We must have modern laws, and 
we must have downtown heliports. 


An Admired Aircraft 
That it will indeed be a great day 
is doubted by no one, since the heli- 
copter has already become, in its short 
life history, one of the most admired 
aircraft types ever devised. Its ability to 
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take off and land vertically, its ability 
to hover in mid-air like a humming- 
bird, and its unmatched ability to lift 
and tow hitherto immovable objects 
has endeared the helicopter to a wide 
range of present and potential users. 

Outstanding chores performed by the 
helicopter in rescue work have perhaps 
created the impression that this is its 
main task. In actuality nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Not as well known is the helicopter’s 
more plebeian, around-the-clock chore 
of serving as a draft horse for supplies 
and equipment, nor the many other 
tasks it is performing for industry, both 
in this country and abroad. 


Doing The Chores 

The majority of these chores are car- 
ried out by the more than 80 commer- 
cial helicopter charter operators in the 
U. S. and Canada, who maintain near- 
ly 400 of them in their combined fleet. 

In the petroleum industry, for ex- 
ample, ’copters patrol pipelines, service 
offshore oil rigs in the Gulf Coast 
area (making sure that supplies and 
crews reach these isolated water-based 
drilling platforms in time, and flying 
the men home at night), conduct grav- 
ity meter and seismograph surveys, and 
speed up geological mapping. 

Construction companies are using 
helicopters to transport men and mate- 
rials to hard-to-reach sites. Firms en- 
gaged in bridge and dam building have 
found they can save many dollars and 
man-hours by carrying construction 
materials and work crews by helicopter 
to the ordinarily inaccessible sites from 
which such projects are begun, instead 
of the former method of first building 
a costly road, then using a fleet of 
trucks. 

In the electrical power business, 
*copters are employed in patrolling 
thousands of miles of powerlines, many 
of them located in the wilderness, 
thereby doing away with the old- 
fashioned method of sending walking 
inspectors on trips of several weeks’ 
duration. The helicopter can do the 
same job in days. Furthermore, it is 
far easier for a powerline inspector to 
look down from a helicopter for trou- 


ble spots on a line than it is for a man 
on the ground to patrol while con- 
stantly looking up at the wires. One 
electric power firm which bought a 
helicopter for patrol work reported 
(with tongue in cheek) that the heli- 
copter saved its purchase price in lini- 
ment for stiff necks alone. 

Electric companies have also used 
helicopters to rush emergency crews to 
distress areas for immediate repair 
work, to survey routes for new power- 
lines, to lay wire, and to deliver port- 
able towers to remote, inaccessible sites. 


Transporting Oil Rigs 

Oil companies have transported com- 
plete oil drill rigs into jungle territory, 
completing in three months a project 
that would otherwise have required 
18 months by road alone. 

The Forest Rangers had a problem 
—placement of watchtowers in moun- 
tainous areas of the West. It was im- 
perative that each watchtower be lo- 
cated at the exact spot where a Ranger 
could look out over the biggest area 
of forest possible, in order to spot 
forest fires before they got out of hand. 

In an area of total of wilderness, the 
mere job of site selection, let alone 
getting the materials to build the 
towers up to the site, seemed to be a 
Herculean task if performed from the 
ground. 

Helicopters solved the problem 
handily. Carrying a Ranger seated next 
to the pilot, they hovered over likely 
spots until the Ranger calculated, from 
the air, that this was the best possible 
place to build a tower. The ’copter 
executed a slow, 360-degree turn while 
the Ranger figured exactly how many 
acres of timber he could watch from 
this spot, at this altitude. Then is was 
simply a question of dropping a plumb- 
line to earth from. the hovering ’copter 
and measuring the rope. However long 
the rope was, that was how high a 
tower was built. The towers were built 
in sections, flown to the marked sites 
by helicopters, and assembled on the 
spot. Saved? Thousands of dollars, and 
thousands of acres of virgin timber. 
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THE VERTOL: 


In agriculture, it is next to impossi- 
ble to calculate the monetary savings 
the use of helicopters has brought 
about. "Copters are used here for dust- 
ing, spraying, seeding, frost control (the 
rotating wings of the helicopters force 
the warm ground air, which normally 
rises, into a downdraft, thus keeping 
frost from destroying delicate crops, 
such as citrus fruits), weed eradication 
and defoliation. It has been found, for 
instance, that helicopters do a remark- 
ible job of blowing pecan nuts off 
trees when they ripen. One ’copter can 
do the job instead of many men who 
formerly harvested pecan crops by 
hand. 


In Government Service 
In the field of municipal and state 
government services, the helicopter is 
used in fighting forest fires, reseeding 
burned-off and cut-over timber areas, 





THE S-58: A large-capacity entry of Sikorsky, 
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Recently certificated by the CAA, it is a commercial adaptation of a military workhorse. 


aiding police work in harbor and 
traffic patrol, directing Civil Defense 
activities, and, of course, in rescue 
work, 

The mining industry uses them for 
geological work, prospecting, and the 
actual. staking of claims is often per- 
formed from a helicopter. They have 
also made a place for themselves in 
ranching, performing such cowboy 
chores as riding fence and herding cat- 
tle. The aerial cowboy can more easily 
round up “critters” hiding in the mes- 
quite, than his counterpart on horse- 
back—and at lower cost. 

The 500,000-acre Waggoner Ranch 
in Texas estimates that its one heli- 
copter can perform the work of 15 to 
20 cowboys over any given period of 
time. 

Military uses of the helicopter are 
almost endless in variety. Besides rescue 
work, which the ’copters so ably per- 















formed in Korea, they are now in use 
with every branch of the armed serv- 
ices. They can swiftly deliver ammuni- 
tion to forward area troops, carry 
wounded back to hospitals, tow mired 
trucks, tanks—even beached Navy ves- 
sels as large as an LST (Landing Ship, 
Tank) have been successfully towed 
into the water by helicopters serving 
as aerial tugboats. 

With the Navy, they hop from ship 
to ship and ship to shore, carrying 
mail, materials and messages—and 
even the Chaplain for Sunday services! 
And the ubiquitous ’copter is always 
hovering aft of carriers when flight 
operations are being conducted, ready 
to retrieve any luckless pilot who might 
miscue. 

For reconnaissance, the plastic bub- 
ble canopy of a helicopter now serves 
as the “crystal ball” so many field com- 
manders have often expressed a wish 






it is now in use in New York Airway's fleet. 
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for, seeing behind enemy lines, report- 
ing enemy disposition of forces, and act- 
ing as an artillery spotter. Military 
applications include a “drone” helicop- 
ter which can be radio-controlled from 
the d, and which can simultan- 
eously be used as an aerial television 
platform, bringing a graphic picture of 
forward operations to command posts 
far removed from the battle zone. 
*Copters have added immeasurably to 
the armed forces’ strategic concept of 
“vertical envelopment.” 


Executive Transport Potential 
The greatest potential for the future 
growth of the rotorcraft, however, lies 
in the fiéld of executive transportation, 
air carriers and aerial taxis. A good 
example of this potential is the sched- 
uled helicopter passenger service now 
offered in three metropolitan. areas— 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 
The fact that the public desperately 
wants and needs helicopter service is 
graphically demonstrated by a few facts 
and figures. 
>» Item: Los Angeles Airways re- 
ported in January that it carried a total 
of 20,560 passengers in 1956, as against 
only 4,788 in 1955—a growth factor in 
a single year of over 400 per cent. 


> Item: New York Airways in 1953 
had only 1,513 revenue passengers, no 
express poundage, and 141,116 freight 
pounds. By the end of 1956—just three 
short years later—the helicopter airline 
recorded 43,205 revenue passengers, 
1,907,373 express pounds, and 607,023 
freight pounds. 

> Item: The newest intra-city heli- 
copter passenger carrier, Chicago Heli- 
copter Airways, has inaugurated 22 
daily flights between Midway Airport 
and downtown Meigs Field, and an 
equal number of flights between the 
downtown lakefront heliport and 
O’Hare International Airport. While 
new to the business of carrying passen- 
gers, the firm’s rotorcraft have been 
carrying mail between airports, the 
roof of Chicago’s main Post Office 
building and 55 suburban communi- 
ties since 1949, and have compiled the 
enviable record of nearly 1,500,000 
accident-free miles. On June 6, Chi- 
cago Helicopter Airways set a new 
daily record, carrying 226 passengers. 

> Item: Port of New York Author- 
ity. officials have predicted that “by 
1965, there will be close to 3,000,000 
passengers annually using helicopter 
services within a 75-mile radius of 
New York City.” 

>» Item: Aviation consultant Gra- 
hame H. Aldrich has reported to Ed- 
ward P. Curtis, President Eisenhower’s 
special assistant for Aviation Facilities 
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Planning, that by 1965, there will be 
about 2,800 helicopters in operation, 
generating a minimum of 8,700,000 
a or 17,400,000 landings and take- 
offs. 


Thorny Problems 
Admittedly, this appears to be a rosy 
picture for the future for helicopters, 
but there are several thorny problems 
which must first be solved if the heli- 
copter industry is to reach its expected 
growth potential. 


In the first place, many more down- 
town heliports are needed. As the na- 
tion’s airlines switch to turboprop and 
turbojet equipment over the next few 


‘ years, more airports will have to be 


built, and runways at some existing air- 
ports will have to be extended. 

The tremendous savings in time ac- 
cruing to airline passengers flying the 
new jet and prop-jet airliners can be 
well nigh wiped out if these passengers 
are forced to disembark at airports far 
removed from their actual destination 
and then fight their way through dense 
ground traffic to get there. 

The answer, of course, is to transfer 
to a helicopter, and overfly the ground 
traffic, landing at a heliport located 
right in the heart of the city. 

However, it is of primary importance 
to see to it that the heliports are built. 
And to do this, forward-looking legisla- 
tion is required by municipalities and 
state governments. Zoning laws must 
be updated, land acquisition must be 
facilitated, air space for helicopters 
must be separately regulated, and air- 
ports—which are expected to generate 
much of the helicopter traffic—must 
set aside areas for helicopter operations, 
maintenance and parking. 


It is important to remember that 
while both the helicopter and the fixed 
wing airplane use the same air space, 
they are not at all birds of a feather. 
They differ vastly in operating charac- 
teristics and the uses to which each 
may be put. 

Nevertheless — and unfortunately — 
the helicopter and the fixed wing air- 
craft are often still categorized, and 
worse yet, regulated, by many state and 
local laws, as if they were the same 
type of machine. 


Defining The Helicopter 

Years ago, when state aeronautical 
statutes were being drafted, legislatures 
used the definition of the word “air- 
craft” then used in federal laws—a 
definition which was designed to com- 
pensate for the small amount of aero- 
nautical knowledge then in existence. 
It was broad enough to include “any 
contrivance now known or hereafter in- 


vented, used or designed for navigation 
of or flight in the air.” 

When this language was adopted, 
there were no helicopters. Yet today, 
when the helicopters are coming into 
their own, they are forced to -perate 
in many jurisdictions under fixed wing 
rules and regulations pertaining to per- 
missible altitudes over congested areas, 
minimum visibility limitations, and 
other limiting factors. 

Such rules are generally far too re- 
strictive and thus retard development 
of the safe, low altitude, point-to-point 
operations possible only with the heli- 
copter. 

Similar unfortunate problems exist 
with respect to the statutory and regu- 
latory treatment of heliports as com- 
pared with conventional airports. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration have taken 
concrete action in these areas, separate- 
ly defining the helicopter and affording 
helicopter operators relief in many in- 
stances where fixed wing rules would 
be inappropriate. 

A few states have also taken steps in 
this direction, some by regulation, oth- 
ers by amending their aeronautical stat- 
utes. But many other states, and even 
more local jurisdictions, such as cities, 
counties, townships and the like still 
have done nothing. 

Granted, the inertia of our legal 
processes is difficult to overcome, but 
overcome it must be if the public is to 
reap the benefits waiting for them in 
increased helicopter operations. 

In one large U. S. city, the city 
health officer is empowered to deny 
permission for the establishment of a 
heliport. City health officers by and 
large perform their tasks ably, but it is 
obvious that they have no more quali- 
fication to rule on location of heliports 
than a pilot has to perform surgery. 

In some instances, legal terminology 
requires that helicopters land at “air- 
ports,” since the helicopters themselves 
are included in the definition of “air- 
craft.” In those states where minimum 
airport dimensions are fixed by law, 
the result is to eliminate even the pos- 
sibility of landing or take-offs from heli- 
ports, which do not measure up to the 
legal definition of “airports.” Such a 
legal tangle. obviously, could prevent 
heliport building. 

Heliports themselves need not be 
nearly so elaborate or costly as airports. 
Helicopters need only a small touch- 
down pad, parking and refueling areas, 
and a modest terminal building to 
carry out their functions at downtown 
locations. In many cases, such second- 
ary heliports can be built near or at 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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An Oldster By All Aircraft Standards, The Fabulous DC-3 That Built Our Air 
Transport System Refuses To Give Up And Continues To Act Like A Spry Youngster 


They called the airplane “Whistling 
Willie, the Flying Sieve.” It happened 
in China during World War II when 
Jap strafers caught a DC-3 on the 
ground: and riddled it with machine- 
gun fire. Coolies patched up about 
,000 holes with pieces of canvas. 

Then it took off for India with 61 
refugees aboard, a plane that was in- 
tended—under normal] circumstances 

to carry 21 passengers and a crew 
of three. 

En route the plane ran into a tropi- 
al storm. Rain loosened the canvas 
patches and wind passing over the 
holes caused a variety of shrill whistles 
vhich increased until the ship sounded 
like a thousand screaming banshees. 


For two hours the intrepid airplane 
lumbered through hostile skies. Finally 
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it landed. As its weary pilot swung to 
the ground, an Army major on the 
base came up to him and growled, 
“Why did you bother to radio ahead? 
We could hear you 50 miles away!” 

To old-time pilots familiar with the 
DC-3 and its Herculean capabilities, 
this incident probably won’t seem un- 
usual. They’ve long since regarded the 
“gooney bird,” one of their affection- 
ate nicknames for the DC-3, as the 
world’s toughest, longest-lived and 
most unconquerable airplane—an air- 
plane that refuses to die. 

It was in 1936——-more than two dec- 
ades ago—that the DC-3 was born. 
As the most efficient and economical 
transport produced up to that time, it 
revolutionized air travel. 


Then came the Martins, Convairs, 
DC-4s, 6s and 7s, the “Connies” and 
“Super Connies,” the “Stratocruisers” 
and the Viscount jet-props and, more 
recently, the first of the jet transports. 
By all the rules of a fast-moving busi- 
ness, the DC-3 should have been ob- 
solete and gone from the skies long 
ago. After all, how many 1936-model 
automobiles are still operating today? 

But the old gooney bird isn’t about 
to vanish. Of the 10,926 DC-3s manu- 
factured by the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
some. 4,500 are still flying throughout 
the world. Thirty-four scheduled air- 
lines in the U. S. and 113 foreign air- 
lines are still using them. Additional 
hundreds are in use by non-scheduled 
carriers, private operators and the 
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military of many nations. In both 
hemispheres, over countries civilized 
and not-so-civilized, gooney birds fly 
every day, carrying cargoes that range 
from coal to cattle and fish to flowers, 
not to mention, of course, people. And 
in Russia, where just about everything 
is claimed to have been invented, the 
plane most generally used for commer- 
cial travel is the Ilyushin LI-2, the 
Soviet version of the DC-3. 


Accomplishments Immortalized 
However, it’s right here in the 
gooney bird’s own native country that 
its accomplishments have become im- 
mortalized in aviation history. During 
World War II, despite the fact that it 
was already outdated, it proved to be 
You'll hardly believe the life it has led. There was the DC-2'%2, a both a hero and an almost indestruct- 
Chinese “Gooney Bird" with a blasted-off wing which flew back to its ible workhorse. Even in the first des- 


base using a 10-foot shorter DC-2 wing. Snow almost engulfed an aban- perate days of Korea, it flew tons of 
supplies to enable a thin line of de- 


fenders to check the unexpected Com- 
munist thrust. And during the peace 
years it carried America into the Air 
Age, spawned the cut-rate aircoach 
and airfreight era and gave more peo- 
ple their first ride in an airplane than 
anything else on wings. 

Indestructible? Well, consider the 
DC-3 airliner over Arizona that was 
caught in a violent down-draft. More 
than 10 feet of its 95-foot wingspan 
was sheared off in flight when it struck 
the ground. But the pilot brought his 
storm-buffeted plane and _ passengers 
in for a safe landing. 

It seems that other extreme weather 
conditions can’t keep this airplane 
from flying, either. The Air Force 
abandoned one on a high glacier in 
Iceland when huge snow drifts almost 
swallowed it up. But some young Ice- 
landers, operators of a small airline, 
bought it as salvage for $1,600. The 

Masts next spring they found that the snow, 
doned Air Force DC-3, but some young Icelanders waited for the right a8 it dried and froze, had shrunk away 
moment and flew it out. They've been everywhere, done everything. They {rom the DC-3, leaving it as well-pre- 


were even made amphibious with wheels attached to pontoons. served as if it had been “mothballed.” 
So they simply tractored a runway 


across the snow, climbed aboard, start- 
ed and warmed the engines and took 
off. As far as the Air Force knows, 
that bird is still flying. 

Then there was the gooney bird in 
Burma that was rammed at tree-top 
altitude by a pursuing Jap Zero. The 
Zero crashed, but the DC-3, with al- 
most all of its rudder chewed away, 
flew on to its base. And it emerged 
from the war as the only transport 
plane officially credited with downing 
an enemy fighter! 

DC-3 Restaurant Roof 

Another DC-3 was used by a South 


African roadside restaurant owner 
who bought it as war surplus to serve 
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1s a roof for his building. It perched 
there for 12 years until an enterprising 
firm bought it, restored it and as far 
1s is known it’s still flying today. 

Still, an airplane can’t last forever— 
9 so it seemed to the U. S. govern- 
nent’s Civil Aeronautics Board. Hence, 
shortly after World War II, the CAB 
set a deadline when the DC-3 would 
ot be certificated for airline use. 
Somehow, though, the gooney bird 
persisted in flying, and safely so. Three 
times the CAB extended its deadline. 
Finally, in 1951, it washed its hands 
f the whole troublesome business by 
decreeing that the plane could con- 
tinue in service “indefinitely.” And, as 
if to confirm its judgment, the Air 
Force shortly afterward gave Douglas 
an Exceptional] Service Award, pro- 
claiming the DC-3 as “the best single 
uirplane ever built.” 

The gooney bird, or “Dizzy Three,” 
1s it’s sometimes called, had its origin 
in a letter. It was a brief, two-para- 
graph note written in 1932 by Jack 
Frye, then vice-president of Transcon- 
tinental and Western Airlines, to 
Donald Douglas in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Would Douglas be interested in 
designing an air transport capable of 
carrying 12 passengers? Although oc- 
cupied mainly with military airplanes, 
he decided to give it a whirl, resulting 
in the DC-1 (the letters stood for 
Douglas Commercial). 

The DC-1 was a success. It flew 
from Winslow, Ariz., to Albuquerque, 
N. M., on one engine and broke 19 
world’s records. But only a single pro- 
totype was built. Even while it was 
being tested, Douglas went to work 
refining and enlarging it, and the re- 
sult was the DC-2, a 14-passenger 
ship. 

It, too, was a success. Don Douglas 
built 138 of them and might have kept 
right on building them except Ameri- 
can Airlines thought he could do even 
better. What they wanted was a larger 
and more luxurious airliner. 

Thus was born the DC-3, a 21- 
seater. “That figure 21,” says a Doug- 
las official, “was one of the happiest, 
luckiest figures we ever hit on.” 


Safe, Easy To Fly 


Powered by two 900-horsepower 
Wright Cyclone engines, the plane was 
safer and easier to fly than any other 
transport then in existence, and its pay 
load was one-third greater. It cruised 
it 185 miles per hour and could clip 
fF 210 in a pinch. Where other trans- 
ports had to fly through storms, the 
DC-3 could fly over them. It had two 
separate sets of instruments in the 
cockpit, each independent of the other 
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Air Force DC-3's (C-47's) dropped thousands of paratroopers, 
tons of supplies on every front in World War Il. One invin- 
cible DC-3, rammed by a Jap Zero, made it back to base with 
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its rudder gone. The Zero crashed. And for 12 years, one 
surplus plane served as the roof of a restaurant, and then it 
flew again. A stranger life than the DC-3, no plane has ever had. 
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in case one failed. And, best of all, it 
had “George,” the brand-new auto- 
matic pilot developed by the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. 

An eccentricity of the gooney bird, 
however, disturbed the pilots. The 
plane’s wings had a slight but clearly 
visible tendency to flap while in flight. 
Accordingly, the pilots gave it another 
nickname, the “Flying Vagrant” (no 
means of support). 

But their apprehension was soon re- 
lieved when they learned that the 
Douglas engineers had built this into 
the plane to relieve structural wing 
tension. In fact, one of the early DC-3s 
was flown into what appeared to be an 
innocent accumulation of clouds. But 
inside was a freak downdraft so se- 
vere that passenger seats tore bolts 
from the floor. Yet the plane made 
it and afterwards no structural defects 
could be found. 

This wing tension feature proved to 
be a major reason for the plane’s ex- 
traordinary durability. 

Eccentric or not, the DC-3 was an 
immediate success. Airline after air- 
line, here and overseas, converted to it 
—and just in time, too. For the wolf 
was clawing at the collective door of 
commercial aviation. Transports then 
in use were slow, uneconomical and 
unreliable. Timetables were a_ joke. 
And crashes frightened the public 
away from flying. 

But thanks to the DC-3, public con- 
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fidence soared, and so did the airlines’ 
profits. i 

Don Douglas originally thought he 
would produce only 50 gooney birds. 
Then, when airline presidents began 
lining up at his office door, he revised 
his estimate and calculated that he 
might be able to sell 500. He doubted 
then if the market would absorb much 
more. 

But he didn’t figure on a second 
world war. 

When it broke out, the Allies des- 
perately needed air transports. Manu- 
facturers were already making four- 
engine planes, but they weren’t far 
enough along yet. The DC-3, on the 
other hand, was in business. Its “bugs” 
had long since been ironed out. And 
so orders poured in at Douglas, and 
DC-3s poured off the assembly lines, 
hastily donned their wartime coats of 
olive drab and flew off to the war. 

Dressed in the uniform, with its fa- 
miliar “bucket” seats, the DC-3 was 
known variously as the “Three,” “Old 
Fatso,” the “Doug,” the C-47 (Air 
Force version), R4D (Navy) and the 
Dakota (British). Years later a well- 
known general named _ Eisenhower 
called it something else. He said it had 
been one of the most valuable weapons 
of the war. 


It was truly that. It hauled men and 
supplies to every battle front and 
brought back litters of wounded. It 


Crash-landed DC-3 is salvaged with the help of New Guinea natives who dragged it out of heavy jungle. 


re-opened the life line into China by 
hurdling the Hump in some of the 
worst weather on the face of the globe. 
It dumped paratroopers behind enemy 
lines and pulled gliders full of troops. 
It was shot at and shot up, and still 
it flew. 

One gooney bird set some kind of 
a record by taking off from Burma 
with 74 people aboard, including Jim- 
my Doolittle, on his way home after 
bombing Tokyo. The ship had been 
airborne just a few minutes when Do- 
little poked his head into the cockpit. 
“If I'd known you were crazy enough 
to try to fly this thing with this many 
people aboard,” he said, “I’d have 
walked home.” 


DC-2'2 Flies 

But perhaps the most valiant gooney 
bird of all was one belonging to the 
China National Aviation Corp. Jap 
bombers spotted it on the ground and 
blasted a wing off. The pilot radioed 
Hong Kong and requested a new one. 
But Hong Kong had only a DC-2 
wing—10 feet shorter and designed to 
carry a load several thousand pounds 
less than a DC-3 wing. “Okay,” said 
the pilot, “bring that.” 

The wing arrived and was attached 
to the DC-3. The plane looked weirdly 
lopsided, but when its pilot leaned for- 
ward on the throttles, it took off and 
flew like a charm. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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PILOT 


Today's Trade Union Philosophy 


The Guiding Philosophy Of The AFL-CIO, Of Which Air Line Pilots Are An Important Part, 
ls Candidly Delineated By President Meany In An Answer To Organized Labor's Critics 


The subject “the Philosophy of the 
Trade Union Movement for Today” 
could be disposed of by the shortest 
speech on record, by merely saying the 
philosophy of the trade union move- 
ment of 75 years ago is good enough 
for today. 

I wouldn’t want to cut it off that 
short, but actually that is our position. 
There is really nothing new in the 
philosophy of the trade union move- 
ment. I don’t know that I can give you 
any new philosophy or any addition 
to the philosophy that Gompers and 
those associated with him had when 
they set up our movement many years 
ago. 

Of course, we have to adjust our 
methods; we have to adjust our actions 
and our approach to our problems but 
basically the philosophy of the trade 
union movement is very, very simple. 

This is a good time, perhaps, to re- 
view that philosophy and to come to 
a determination to apply it even more 
vigorously in the future than we have 
in the past. 

The philosophy is very simple; it is 
that the worker is worthy of his hire, 
and that the American worker is en- 
titled to a fair share of the wealth that 
he helps to produce under this Ameri- 
can economy. We have set up. trade 
unions to get for the worker a fair 
share of the wealth that he produces. 
While that is a very simple purpose, 
it has very wide effects in the history 
of our country, both in the past and, 
[ am quite sure, in the future. 

When you set up a trade union it is 
not your purpose to set up a social 
club. It is not a political organization 
as such. It is not set up to build up 
the prestige of one individual, to put 
him in public office or to put him on 
a pedestal. It is not set up to add to 
the wealth of any one individual. That 
is not the purpose at all. 

The purpose is to advance the wel- 
fare of the worker and his family. 
Everything that we have accomplished 
has been along those lines. 


Labor's Vital Role 
Back in the early days, the American 
trade union movement played a very, 
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very vital part in the establishment of 
the free public school system that we 
have in this nation. That, of course, 
was not directly related to the so-called 
bread-and-butter problem of wages and 
hours, but it certainly had a direct 
relation to the welfare of the worker 
and his family. 

When we went in for factory-inspec- 
tion laws, workmen’s compensation, so- 
cial security, protection of people in 
their old age—all these had to do with 
the welfare of the worker. All of them 
come within the very, very simple phi- 
losophy of the trade union movement 
of improving the standards of life of 
the worker. 

This is a good time to review this 
philosophy and take stock, because we 
are now being attacked by our ene- 
mies. I don’t think we should have 
any delusions about the fact that we 
still have enemies. While there are a 
great many more enlightened business- 
men who realize the job of continuing 
our economy and keeping it moving 
forward depends on good trade unions, 
just as it does on good sound business 
institutions, there are still a great many 
who seem to feel that perhaps we 
would be better off without strong un- 
ions. They seem to feel that there is 
something to be gained by hampering 
the unions through legislative action 
and otherwise. 

Those people now are licking their 
chops, as the saying goes, because they 
figure labor is in trouble. They figure 
labor is in trouble because the sins 
of a few members of the trade union 
movement are being exposed. 


Good For Labor 
I don’t think labor is in trouble. I 





About The Article 

This article is based on an address 
delivered by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany on June 7, 1957, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the Industrial Re- 
lations Conference sponsored by the 
Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO. 











think what is going gn is good for 
labor, just the same as it would be good 
for any individual or any group of in- 
dividuals if there is something wrong 
or rotten in the make-up of our so- 
ciety, for that society or social club 
or business institution or individual to 
get rid of that rotten thing. 

What is going on now is good for 
labor, and I have no regrets. 

Of course, I think we should be 
practical and sensible about this. This 
affects a very, very small portion of the 
trade union movement. I don’t say that 
trying to plead the case of those whom 
it does affect. While it does represent 
only a small portion of the trade union 
movement, this fact does not make it 
any less evil so far as I am concerned. 

However, I think we should bear in 
mind that there are some 68,000 local 
unions in the AFL-CIO. Every one of 
those unions has a group of officers; 
each and everyone of those officers can 
properly refer to himself as an officer 
of an AFL-CIO union. When you real- 
ize the number of officers involved, and 
then look around and see the few who 
are classed as evil or who are being 
brought to light as evil, and then say 
to yourself that there are undoubtedly 
some more who have not been caught 
—at the same time we miust ccncede, 
we must insist that the great bulk of 
the official family of the AFL-CIO 
and its local and international unions 
are good, sound, dedicated trade un- 
ionists. They are true to their trust; 
and true to the philosophy of the trade 
union movement; and true to the idea 
that trade unions are set up for the 
benefit of members. 

Practical Problems 

Every once in a while somebody says, 
“Why do you have to wait for a Mc- 
Clellan Committee? Why doesn’t labor 
clean its own house?” That presents a 
very practical problem. Number one, 
we are going to clean our own house 
any place we find out something is 
wrong, insofar as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. 

But we have a democratic structure. 
We have certain limitations on the 
power of the trade union movement 
because it is a democratic structure. 
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Four Trips To Moon 
ALPA President Sayen (right) re- 
ceives a plaque welcoming him into 
UAL's 1,000,000 Mile Club from 
R. F. Ahrens, UAL Vice-President of 
Personnel. Sayen's 1,000,000 plus 
miles is equal to 40 ‘round the world 
flights, or, more appropriately in 
these days of Sputnik, four trips to 
the moon. 


New AA Flights Launched 


When AA inauguarted its Captain's Flagship flights between Midway and La- 
Guardia, one of the first eastbound trips was launched by Mrs. E. S. (Pie) Swan- 
son, wife of Captain Edor Swanson. With her are Captain A. H. Howland (left) 
and her husband (in center). No, they aren't sleeping. It's just a reaction from 
the popping bottle. 




















Queen Candidate 


Pat Baudoux, whom many pilots will 
recognize as the secretary in the 
Council Department, has been en- 
tered as ALPA's candidate for ''Miss 
Union Secretary" to be selected 
from among employees of the na- 
tion's unions. 


New Love Field Terminal Dedicated 
This view of the new Dallas Love Field terminal showed progress of ramp paving as field near com- 
pletion. The new $7,500,000 terminal building, part of Love Field's $12,500,00 terminal area develop- 
ment, provides for simultaneous loading or unloading of 26 DC-7-type aircraft. Two of the three 
loading piers, one at right and one at left, can be seen extending out from the main building. Love 
Field's new terminal was dedicated on October 24. 








After all, each and every one of the 
international unions comprising the 
AFL-CIO is supposed to attend to its 
own business. The AFL-CIO is a co- 
ordinating organization, coordinating 
the activities of all the unions on all 
things on which their activities can be 
coordinated. For instance, there is leg- 
islation—general policy in regard to 
hours; wages and other things. Also, 
there are many, many side activities 
that we get into; there is politics, for 
instance, which calls for concerted ac- 
tion. 

The other things are the property of 
the various international unions, each 
of which is run under its own constitu- 
tion. By the very nature of the struc- 
ture of the trade union movement there 
is a limitation on the powers of the 
central organization. 


Autonomy Questions 

I would like to point out, however, 
that the AFL-CIO in its Constitution 
and in the merger agreement that set 
up the AFL-CIO, invaded, to some 
extent at least, the autonomy of the 
affiliated unions. We said in effect in 
that Constitution that there are certain 
things you must do and other things 
you cannot do, as a condition of mem- 
bership in the AFL-CIO. We went a 
good deal further into the question of 
autonomy and demanded that each 
and every international union surren- 
der some portion of its autonomy to 
the AFL-CIO. That, of course, is on 
the question of communism, corruption 
and other related matters. 

However, we expect the unions to 
police their own families, to look after 
their own locals and to see to it that 
their own international constitutions 
are adhered to. We do not have an 
investigatory force. We don’t have an 
FBI in the AFL-CIO. 

We couldn’t possibly have a struc- 
ture under which we could police 
68,000 local unions as well as some 140 
international and national unions. We 
do not have investigatory setups, nor 
could we possibly use such a setup 
without to a great degree destroying 
the autonomy of our national unions 
completely. We do not, of course, have 


subpoena power. 

So the things the McClellan Com- 
mittee has exposed are, to a great ex- 
tent, things that we could not possibly 
reach under any circumstances without 
subpoena power. For instance, suppose 
we decided to send someone into Seat- 
tle and to have them go into the big- 
gest bank in Seattle and say, “We want 
to see the records ef your business 
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dealings with Dave Beck.” They would 
have just told us to get out. 


There is no possible way we could 
compel that bank to show us its rec- 
ords. There is no way we could get 
Beck to show us his personal records. 
But the McClellan Committee had that 
power and they used that power. 


A Clean Labor Movement 

I see absolutely nothing wrong in a 
Congressional committee using that 
sort of power against corruption. We 
have got to have a clean labor move- 
ment in these United States, not only 
because we think it is proper, but also 
because of the paramount obligation 
to serve the workers. 


You can’t serve them with dirty 
unions. I don’t care how successful a 
union is in building up conditions, if 
its internal structure is rotten, sooner 
or later the workers are going to suffer 
by the loss of those conditions or by a 
failure to further advance those con- 
ditions. So we have to have clean un- 
ions for the benefit of the workers in 
order to carry out our first simple 
purpose. 

Secondly, we must have clean unions 
in order to keep this democratic econ- 
omy of ours in motion. Under our 
present dynamic American economy, if 
we didn’t have strong trade unions to 
see to it that adequate purchasing 
power is in the hands of the great 
masses of the people—and the only 
way it will get there under this system, 
is through free democratic trade un- 
ions—if the enemies of labor had their 
way and the unions were destroyed, 
this economy could not run six months 
without some substitute being created 
for the unions. 


What would that substitute be? It 
would be something along fascist, com- 
munist or totalitarian lines of some 
kind. So the maintenance of decent, 
clean unions is not only important to 
the workers, but it is important to the 
country as a whole, in the future of 
the economy of the country. 


However, this does not excuse the 
evil-doers nor does this eliminate in 
even the slightest degree our respon- 
sibility to do everything in our power 
to clean up these situations. Of course 
we realize that the things that come 
out are a stigma on the trade union 
movement. I am sure everybody feels 
that way about it. 


Stigma Of Corruption 
I am sure that the officers of unions 
all over the country—people who are 
identified in the local communities as 
being active in the trade union move- 
ment—feel that their neighbors may be 





saying: “Well, you are associated with 
these bums they are exposing in Wash- 
ington. You are one of this crowd.” 
So there is a stigma. Unfortunately, 
we have got to live with it. 

The fact that most of the unions, 
the vast majority of them, are run 
properly and decently doesn’t make 
news. It is not news and of course I 
can’t criticize the press too much for 
that. It is in the very nature of things 
in this country that storms and sin and 
strife make news, and decency and 
peace and tranquility don’t make news. 
You see that in strike situations: a 
strike situation may involve a few men 
in some of our cities and it gets front- 
page headlines for three or four days, 
just because of some violence that oc- 
curred on the picket line or something 
of the sort. 

One of our big unicns will quietly go 
about its business, sign an agreement 
involving maybe tens of thousands of 
men covering the whole country, and 
point with pride to a record of perhaps 
not having strikes for many years and 
so on—but you won’t find that in the 
headlines. You may find a little piece 
in the press about it, but it will be 
short and it will be very much con- 
fined to one day’s news. It will not 
make the headlines. 

However, again this doesn’t excuse 
us, and it doesn’t excuse the evil-doers 
who are in our ranks. 

There is no question of the record 
of the trade union movement, the rec- 
ord of contribution to this way of life 
that we have here in this country of 
ours. 

You don’t have to be a braggart to 
say that it is the highest standard of 
life on the face of the earth, because 
that is just a fact. It is not something 
you brag about, but it is a fact that 
the American standard of life is higher. 
It is higher in the measurement of the 
only yardstick that counts for anything, 
and that is the yardstick of human 
values. It is also higher at the lowest 
rung of the economic level. 


Is Not Satisfied 

That doesn’t mean we are satisfied. 
That doesn’t mean there is not a lot to 
do, but it does mean that under this 
system of ours, with free trade unions 
not tied to any political kite, we have 
managed to move forward by the so- 
called pure trade union methods of im- 
proving conditions of life and of work 
on the job, without recourse to the 
establishment of a political party. 

As we go along, we use any methods 
that it is necessary for us to use. We 
have never seriously considered a po- 
litical party for labor. We don’t seri- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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A Stranger In Paradise 


lf We Could Only Fly Higher And Faster, Life Would Be Very Pleasant. Well, We're 
Doing It. Now, If We Could Only Get A Little Higher, Go a Little Faster . . . 


Remember the days when we 
were confined to the lower levels? 
When 10,000 ft. was stratosphere 
flying and the nicotine addicts com- 
plained bitterly of flying over 4,000 
ft.? 

We would dream of the day 
when we could go higher and faster, 
clear of all the turbulence, cloud, 
icing and what-not that plagued us 
at the lower levels. We would have 
fantastic airspeeds, pressurization, 
air conditioning, electronic autopi- 
lots, “over the weather’ flying, 
wouldn’t life be wonderful. 

Like all patient people we were 
finally rewarded. 

The great day dawned and away 
we went on our flight through para- 
dise. 

We certainly flew faster, funnily 
enough though we accomplished 
more we flew just as long. Then 
our beautiful electronic autopilot 
fell a victim to the cash register. 


Ah! but that wonderful boon to 
the air traveler, pressurization and 
air conditioning. Turn the little 
knob, left for hot, right for cold. It 
took quite a while to learn that hot 
really meant cold, and cold meant 
hot, and usually you couldn’t con- 
trol it anyway. By reducing our ear- 
drums to bubble gum we found that 
the rate of descent on that impres- 
sive looking dial did not always tell 
the true story. For all that, we were 
over the weather. The promised 
land! Funny how that barely dis- 
cernible whisp of cloud gave us the 
greatest feast of carburetor ice we 
had experienced and we could not 
get enough heat to do anything 
about it. With all this altitude at 
our disposal how we would be able 
to dodge thunderstorms. We found 
that it was just as easy to get caught 
and usually rougher. 

This was all very disconcerting. 
Had we been wrong when we gazed 
up at the wide blue yonder? Surely 


not, all we needed was to go a little 
higher and faster. We would clear 
all this middle level trouble. Life 
would be very pleasant. We would 
be able to relax and fly along in 
comfort. 


We have been flying a little high- 
er and going a little faster lately. 
Insomnia is still with us. We find 
ourselves glued to an A.S.I., wind 
errors that turn a forecast sixty 
knot tailwind into a headwind, con- 
stant nagging turbulence that has 
no apparent source. There is no car- 
burettor ice, there are no carburet- 
tors, the fuel filters freeze instead. 
We usually see the ground twice, 


take-off and landing. The propellers 
spend most of their time arguing 
with one another and ,we are emu- 
lating the drovers dog with work 
load. 

However, we have air condition- 
ing by the throat, footwarmers toast- 
ing our feet to charred stumps, and 
the breezes of pneumonia circling 
our chests. 

Someone once said that the high- 
er you go the closer you get to the 
days of the Wright brothers. Seems 
he may have been correct. Still it is 
nice to know that if we could only 
get a little higher, go a little faster. 





““Tchah! Seen it all on Cinerama.. .” 
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(Continued from Page 14) 

ously consider a political party for 
labor at this time, but of course we 
are very seriously engaged in political 
action because the enemies of labor 
have proven to us that they can ham- 
string, that they can deter labor from 
its objectives, that they can hold us 
back. If they can do that, perhaps they 
can destroy us by the use of the legis- 
lative weapon. So in the very nature of 
things, we have to use that weapon 
and, to use it we have to go into the 
political field more and more. 

I haven’t the slightest doubt that if 
it were necessary, or if political action 
is not such as to bring us the desired 
results, and if we thought a political 
party «was necessary to keep American 
labor moving forward, that we would 
take that step without any hesitation. 


Facing A New Age 

We are facing a new age. Some- 
times it comes upon us so rapidly that 
we can’t assimilate it, that we don’t 
realize it is coming. But it is coming. 
More and more we are entering the 
field of higher production techniques, 
the so-called field of automation. The 
world is moving along. 

Of course, insofar as policy is con- 
cerned, our philosophy doesn’t change. 
But we have certainly got to change 
in our methods, in our approach to the 
collective bargaining, to legislation and 
to every other angle, in order to keep 
pace with this age of automation. We 
must see to it that the values of auto- 
mation are really given to those who 
work for wages, and that it does not 
work out in a way that would perhaps 
destroy the economy and destroy the 
gains of the past. 

The United States today is pretty 
much a nation of big business. That 
perhaps means big unions. 

We play it as we see it. If we need 
big unions, if it must be a combination 
of big unions against the combination 
of big business, that is the way we play 
it. If it calls for nation-wide agreements, 
if it calls for just local agreements, that 
is all right, too. But we must play it in 
order to deliver the goods to our people 
in whatever way the situation in each 
particular industry calls for. | am quite 
sure we will do our job. 


Looking At Ourselves 

In doing this, however, we must 
take a look at ourselves. We must take 
a look at the instrumentality we use, 
which is the trade union movement, 
just the same as a good mechanic takes 
a good look at his tools once in a while 
when he lays them out on a bench in 
the morning. If they are not in good 
shape, if they are not sharp and clean, 
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he does something about it. We are in 
the same position, so we have got to 
face up to this problem which is caus- 
ing us embarrassment to say the least, 
which is causing us a good deal of 
difficulty in organizing. 

You might just as well know this. I 
get reports from our organizers. I 
manage to talk to them from time to 
time. I had one tell me a few days ago 
out in the Midwest, one who has some 
experience, “We have lost the positive 
approach. Every time we talk to some- 
one about joining up and the benefits 
of the trade union movement, the con- 
versation reverses itself. We are trying 
to defend the trade union movement. 
We are talking negatively because the 
people to whom we talk ask us ques- 
tions about the matters that are in the 
headlines.” 

So we have got to see to it that our 
tools are clean. We have got to see to 
it that we keep them clean. 

In that respect, all I can say is that 
the AFL-CIO is determined to do its 
job. I haven’t seen any indication in 
meetings of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee and in meetings of the Execu- 
tive Council that anyone feels that this 
present situation calls for us to change 
our policy or calls for us to walk softly, 
as it were, or calls for us to cover up. 
I haven’t seen any disposition on the 
part of anyone to cover up. 


Unions’ Responsibility 

In this question the policy of the 
AFL-CIO and of the Ethical Practices 
Committee is to give these unions a 
chance and an opportunity to do the 
job themselves. If they take that op- 
portunity—and that is the way we feel 
it should be done, that it should not 
be done if we can avoid it by a direc- 
tive from the AFL-CIO—that is fine. 
If not, then the directive will come. 


The Teamsters have told us in the 
person of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
John English, that they are going to 
clean their dirty linen. The Ethical 
Practices Committee, I believe, is 
waiting a little bit to see whether they 
are going to clean their dirty linen. 
They are going to have that oppor- 
tunity. 

However, our eyes are open and we 
are not very easily fooled. We are fa- 
miliar with all the little tricks, and if 
they think that cleaning their dirty 
linen means giving Dave Beck the title 
of “President Emeritus” with honors 
and so on and so forth, they will find 
out the AFL-CIO will not accept that. 

I don’t like to strike a personal note 
in things like this, but this man does 
not belong in the trade union move- 
ment. He doesn’t belong in it today. 





He has no right to stay in it until next 
September. He should get out tomor- 
row. If he had any concept of his 
obligations to the movement he would 
get out tomorrow. If the members of 
his Executive Board have any concept 
of their obligation to the movement 
they will kick him out as fast as they 
can and not wait until September. 


No Alibi For Malfeasance 

No excuses should be given by the 
trade union movement for any of these 
people. When I cited the fact that 
most of our people were right and 
clean, the vast majority of our unions 
are run decently, I was in no way 
attempting to excuse the few who have 
misused their trust, who have misinter- 
preted the purposes of the trade union 
movement, and who have abused their 
stewardship as officers. 

At the very first union meeting I 
ever attended, more than 40 years ago, 
as I went into the meeting hall there 
was a little white pamphlet in every 
seat in the hall. As you sat down you 
picked up the pamphlet. It was a re- 
port of every single penny expended 
by that local union for the previous 
90 days, right down to the towels and 
the soap that went to the office. It 
covered every single nickel. 

That is the way it should be, because 
the most important thing in the phi- 
losophy of the trade union movement 
is that the unions belong to the mem- 
bers—not to Meany, Reuther, Beck or 
anyone else. They belong to the mem- 
bers. While it is the job of the leaders 
to lead, it is the job of the members 
to decide. 


Empty Meetings 

There is one problem I want to 
touch on that I think perhaps has been 
a contributing cause to some of these 
other evils. It is the difficulty of getting 
union members to attend union meet- 
ings. 

This may be the price we have paid 
for progress. This may be the price we 
are paying for the fact that we do have 
a high standard of life, that our people 
do own automobiles and that they have 
television sets and radios in their 
homes. Of course, I am sure you have 
all had the experience of finding that 
when you have a good contract and it 
has a year or two to run, things are 
going all right and your local union 
meetings sort of shrink. You don’t get 
many members at the meetings. Of 
course, when there is a contract com- 
ing up, the boys get out because they 
have to find out what is going on and 
what are the prospects. But when 
things are good and they have a good 
contract, the membership is prone to 
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stay away. They find something else 
to do on meeting night. 

This is a problem we have to meet. 
In my opinion it makes some contribu- 
tion to these evils that are cropping 
up. Meetings, of course, are always at- 
tended by officers. It is their job to be 
there. After a while, looking at a half- 
empty meeting hall, they get the im- 
pression that they are the only fellows 
who are really interested in that union, 
that the members have no interest in it. 

They get the feeling that, “Well, if 
we are the only people interested, I 
guess we own it. It is ours.” Then, if 
there is a little bit of larceny in their 
make-up, they go to town with some 
scheme or other that serves their own 
personal interest. 


A New Challenge 

We have got to do something about 
that. We may have to do it through 
a campaign of publicity, maybe 
through some action by the various na- 
tional conventions of the various or- 
ganizations. That is for each organiza- 
tion to decide. But I am quite sure 
that we should recognize that this is 
a contributory factor in some of the 
problems we have. If the unions belong 
to the members—and they do—then 
the members should be willing to come 
and watch their own property and 
watch it in operation and not leave 
it entirely to the officers. 

I have held office and I am not 
critical of people who hold office in 
unions, but I just say that close contact 
with the membership and the mem- 
bership problems never did any officer 
of trade union any harm, no matter 
how high the office he held. 

As for the future, I am extremely 
confident that the philosophy of the 
past, the very simple philosophy of the 
trade union movement, as an instru- 
mentality to advance the cause of the 
workers, will suffice for the future. Of 
course, what our approach will be, 
what action we take, will be deter- 
mined by the problems that we face 
and by the opposition that we meet. 

This present situation we are going 
through, as far as I am concerned, is 
all to the good. Let’s get it out. Let’s 
find out who these people. are; and 
let’s get them out of the trade union 
movement. 

The faster we do it, the better it will 
be for us and for our membership and 
for the country. Then we will keep 
going on the old philosophy that the 
individual union is set up for the bene- 
fit of the workers and that it belongs 
to the workers. 
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Pilots Featured In TWA Ads 


On TWA, pilots are being utilized as a promotional as well as operational 
asset. The company’s current advertising features the slogan, “Fly With The 
Pilots Who Fly The World,” each ad carrying a picture of one of its pilots ac- 
companied by a short biography stressing their skill, experience, competency, 
and background. A brochure containing these ads and a letter explaining the 
philosophies which lie behind them, was presented recently to President Sayen 
by Carter L. Burgess, TWA President. The letter is presented here without 
commentary, because the thoughts expressed speak for themselves and re- 
quire none. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, Inc. 
I8O Madison ANvenue 
New York 17, New York. USA 


August 14, 1957 


Mr. Clarence N. Sayen 
President, ALPA 

55th & Cicero Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Clancey: 
"He who touches this book touches a man." 


The words are Walt Whitman's. But they apply, with equal truth, to 
the book you now hold in your hand. 


For this, too, is a book about a man. A man I have come to know, 
to admire, and to respect, 


You, of course, have known this man intimately for a long time. 
He is the TWA Captain. 
TWA is very proud of hin, 


And so it is with pride that we have presented him to the public, 
in a series of advertisements conceived and planned by TWA and 
advertising agency. 


It has been our purpose to explain the vital part he plays in the 
dynamics of modern air travel. And to show him as he is: competent, 
responsible, dedicated, human. 


The campaign has met with great success, with warm public response. 
We intend to contime it for we are more than ever convinced that 
this is a worthy undertaking. As new advertisements in this series 
are published, you will receive proofs to include in this book. 


I am hopeful that you will keep this book within easy reach. For in 
a@ very real sense, it is not only a book about the TWA Flight Captain. 
It is a book about you and your organization. 


With every good wish, 


Carter L. Burgess 
President 
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Standing left to right: Jack Real, Engineering Flight Test, Capt. Ed Bechtold (EAL), Capt. L. Mouden (BNF), 
Capt. C. Daudt (AAL), Committee Chairman, Rudy Thoren, Lockheed's Chief of Flight Test and Assistant 
Chief Engineer, Capt. Ed Taaffee (NAL), Capt. Ed Watson (EAL), Capt. Joe Sedey (WAL), Capt. C. Kraemer 
(AAL), T. G. Linnert, Head of ALPA Engineering & Air Safety, and Herman (Fish) Salman, Lockheed Chief 
Experimental pilot. 
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As the future jet and turbo-prop 
transports move from the blueprint into 
the actual production stage, ALPA’s 
aircraft evaluation program continues 
to occupy a prominent place in the 
development of these aircraft, with 
numerous meetings with the manufac- 
turer’s engineering personnel and eva- 
luation of equipment being held. 


Currently, the Association has active 
pilot committees concerned with such 
aircraft as the Boeing 707, DC-8, 
Convair 880, Lockheed Electra, F-27 
Friendship, Britannia, Viscount. 


U. S. and foreign manufacturers, 
recognizing the importance of the 
“user” viewpoint in the design of their 
transports, have welcomed ALPA’s. ad- 
vice in this field. 


As part of these activities, ALPA’s 
Lockheed Electra Evaluation Commit- 
tee on September 26 and 27 partici- 
pated in a flight evaluation, arranged 
by Lockheed, of the Super Constella- 
tion which serves as testbed for- the 
Electra powerplants and propellers. 


This demonstration, providing real- 
istic information on the forthcoming 
Electra’s performance was viewed as an 
important factor that could aid sub- 
stantially in the prevention of some 
operational problems usually found on 
new aircraft. 


In its report on these demonstrations, 
the Committee observed that the low 
noise level in the cabin and cockpit and 
lack of vibration of the Allison 501 
turbo-prop engines should be of espe- 
cially appealing to both, passengers and 
crews. The rapid acceleration of the 
aircraft, as well as very effective re- 
verse thrust should also» be an im- 
portant factor in operational safety, the 
Committee pointed out. 


The Committee noted that the rapid 
application of power produce smooth 
acceleration of the airplane and power 
changes’ during simulated ILS ap- 
proaches resulted in good aircraft re- 
sponse. Simulated balked landings in- 
dicated rapid power increase, accelera- 
tion, and climb. Yaw characteristics 
were less than expected when the large 
Aeroproducts propellers were feathered 
and unfeathered. 


The flight demonstration revealed 
the ease of starting the engines and 
simplicity of handling engine controls, 
factors, which the Committee said, will 
tend to make transition from piston- 
engined transport to the Electra easier. 
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Saga Of The DC-3, The Plane 
Of Many Names And Jobs 


(Continued from Page 10) 


What did they call it? Why, the 
DC-214, of course! 


The exigencies of wartime forced 
fliers to do quite a number of things 
with the gooney bird that would have 
given Douglas engineers the willies if 
they’d known. The ship had been de- 
signed, for instance, to carry.a maxi- 
mum load of 25,000 pounds. But pilots 
couldn’t always afford this luxury. For 
example, when 27 DC-3s crossed the 
South Atlantic in 1942, bound for the 
Hump in history’s first mass ocean 
flight, they lurched off the runway 
with 35,000 pounds each. 


On at least one occasion the gooney 
bird was used as a bomber. Some Air 
Force pilots, tired of being sitting 
ducks for Japanese anti-aircraft fire 
over the Hump, loaded up one night 
with old carbide and gasoline drums, 
plus a few fortifying fingers of alco- 
holic “jungle juice.” Then they flew 
over a Jap airfield in Burma, unloaded 
their homemade bombs, fired Tommy 
guns and carbines through the cockpit 
windows and flew merrily home. They 
were courtmartialed for unauthorized 
use of government equipment and 
really didn’t care. 


When the war ended, four-engine 
airplanes were the vogue. Douglas pro- 
duced its last DC-3 in 1946 for a 
Brazilian airline, and figured that was 
about the end of the old gooney bird. 


But they figured wrong again. For, 
instead of going to the junk heaps, 
war-surplus DC-3s were snatched up 
by the thousands, at bargain prices, 
and put back into operation. Feeder 
lines bought many of them and opened 
up rural America to air travel. They’ve 
been in operation ever since. 


This is explained to some extent by 
the fact that the gooney bird can get 
into and out of short landing strips. 
And these predominate in many re- 
mote parts of the world, especially 
South America, Asia and Africa. Thus, 
the DC-3 is—and, for a long time will 
continue to be—the backbone of air 
travel in those regions. As one pilot 
put it: “Millions of people in South 
America were familiar with the DC-3 
before they ever saw an automobile. 
Two-thirds of the people in Central 
America have had their traveling eye- 
teeth cut on the DC-3, but have never 
ridden on a train nor seen one.” 


Every now and then there’s talk of 
some new twin-engine transport which, 
it is confidently said, will supplant the 
DC-3. But so far it hasn’t been re- 
placed. 


The reason is partly its stubborn 
sturdiness. “You can wreck one,” said 
a pilot, “but you can’t wear it out.” 
Yet the reason is also economic. Most 
of the Threes now in use were picked 
up as surplus, for a few thousands 
dollars, and have been written off the 
books as fully depreciated. Replace- 
ments are expensive. The average op- 
erator isn’t going to spend big money 
on new ships and sweep his DC-3s out. 
of their hangars so long as he can 
keep ‘em flying. 

Meanwhile, Douglas has compiled 
some interesting statistics on them. 
They’ve ilown, as nearly as can be 
estimated, about 87 billion passenger 
miles and some 75 million hours. They 
have carried 400 million commercial 
passengers, or approximately the pop- 
ulation of India. These figures do not 
include military operations. And DC-3s 
still comprise about 35 per cent of the 
world’s air-transport fleet and do all 

(Continued on Page 21) 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 


The Air Line Pilot, blished_ monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for Oct. 1967. x, 


1. The names and addresses of the pees. 
er, editor, m editor, and iness 
managers are: blisher, Air Line Pilots 


Association, Intl., 55th St. and Cicero Ave.; 

Editor, Ed Modes, 55th St. and Cicero Ave.; 

eeeneens editor, None; Business manager, 
one. 


2. The owner is: Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, 56th St. and Cicero Ave.; Clarence N. 
Sayen, President; Grant LeRo 


ux, First Vice 
President; Robert L. Tuxbury, Secretary; 
D. J. Smi Treasurer; all of 56th St. and 
Cicero Ave. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditiong under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capac- 
ity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


(Signed) ED MODES, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1957. 


(Seal) GLYN R. JOHNS. 
(My commission expires Feb. 16, 1960.) 
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AND SALARY 

By TWA Capt. Dave Kuhn 


75¢ per copy 
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55th St. and Cicero Ave. 
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Buy a ‘58 Ford 
at ALPA Prices 
Save Freight Charge 
Write or Call 


15401 E. Jefferson 
Detroit 30, Mich. 
VAlley 1-1000 


Authorized Ford Dealer 








Three Decades Of Flight 








Capt. Harold L. Knoop, 53, of Chicago, with more than 20,000 hours 
and five million miles aloft, recently observed his 30th anniversary with 
United Air Lines. Knoop, one of the few pilots in the nation to have com- 
pleted three decades of airline service, shows picture of himself taken 
in 1927 to UAL President W. A. Patterson who presented Knoop with his 











30-year service pin. 











esaiiieeet Friend Of Pilots Dies 
agency By Capt. W. A. Dixon 


TWA, Kansas City 
R. S. (Swede) Knowlson, news- 
paper man and long-time friend of 
air line pilots, died September 25 in 


Teterboro Airport 5, N. J. 


4110 Burbank Bivd., 
Burbank 5, California 














ESTATE PLANNING 


Estate and Retirement values of Airline Pilots, if not planned properly, 
may shrink considerably due to the peculiarities of their profession. 

This office has specialized in the Estate planning and Retirement prob- 
lems of Airline Pilots since 1936. 

We offer our services and the co-operation of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in the co-ordination of your ALPA, Company Group 
Insurance and all personal assets into a unified plan designed to accomplish 
your individual objectives. 


Your inquiry is solicited without obligation. 


\SCHIPPLOCK fg SALVESENS 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 
POrtsmouth 7-6838 4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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that part of the country he loved 
best—the Ozarks. 

He learned to fly in the army in 
1916 and, although a practicing re- 
porter from 1920 until his death, he 
was at heart a pilot. He understood 
their problems and was a friend of 
many veteran airmen. 

His death is especially felt by 
members of TWA Council No. 3. 
He worked on the Kansas City Star 
for many years as Aviation Editor 
and counted among his friends un- 
told numbers of TWA pilots. He 
was one of the men who gave a great 
deal of support to ALPA in its for- 
mative stages and always remained 
in sympathy with its aims. 

When Knute Rockne was killed, 
Swede phoned the Head of the De- 
partment of Commerce and _ told 
him either they ground the Fokkers 
or he would ground them through 
publicity. The planes were grounded. 
During the TWA pilot strike in 
1946, he offered advice and counsel 
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and did all he could to see that the 
pilots’ side of the controversy was 
presented to the public. 

While in the army, he designed 
an aircraft insignia, which was the 
forerunner of today’s identification 
marking on United States military 
aircraft. He was a member of the 
Early Birds and the Quiet Birdmen. 

To honor his memory and in rec- 
ognition of his role as a true friend 
of all those who fly, the pilots of 
TWA Council No. 3 have prepared 
a Resolution and Scroll for presenta- 
tion to his widow, Mrs. Adeline 
Knowlson. 


The DC-3 Story... 


(Continued from Page 19) 


types of other jobs, from radar-testing 
to pest-control forest-spraying. 


Typical Old-Timer 

Recently Douglas checked up on a 
typical old-timer among the gooney 
birds, belonging to a midwestern feed- 
er line. It found the plane had piled 
up more than 50,000 hours and 742 
million miles. This becomes all the 
more remarkable when one considers 
that an automobile which has traveled 
150,000 miles is looked upon as a 
mechanical Methuselah. 

When will the DC-3 finally disap- 
pear? Experts at Douglas and fliers 
generally, having predicted before and 
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In the beautiful valleys 


and mountains of 
Northern California 


Hunting, fishing, boating, skiing 





Experienced specialists 
in ranch and farm properties 
Retirement Opportunities 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA REALTY 
P.O. Box 301, Colusa, Calif. 














ALPA Members 


Save on furniture, carpet, 
drapes. 


Buy at actual cost plus small 
fee. 

Advise me, if possible, of fac- 
tory name and piece number. 


George H. Burch 
Moore Furniture Bldg. 


191 N.E. 40th S#. 
Miami, Fila. 
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felt foolish afterward, are no longer 
willing to make a prediction, except 
possibly this one: The DC-3, they say, 
probably will still be aloft long after 
many of the pilots and passengers now 
flying in it are dead and gone. 

Already it has spanned almost half 
the history of flight itself. And this 
fact alone occasions a nostalgic feeling 
among most fliers and many passen- 
gers—a feeling that is illustrated by a 
recent occurrence. 

A military DC-3 landed at a Chi- 
cago airport and taxied to its parking 
place The pilot flipped off his switches. 
Then,. instead of climbing out of his 
seat, he just sat, staring dreamily out 
a side window. 

“Well,” said the co-pilot, “are we 
going to get out of the airplane or 
aren't we?” 

The pilot didn’t answer. Instead he 
pointed to a nearby fence. 

“See that spot?” he said. “That’s 
where I saw my first DC-3. I was just 
a kid then, and did that plane look 
big. Well, here I am flying one. I feel 
as though I’ve lived a whole lifetime 
since that day.” 


The Whirly Birds... 


(Continued from Page 6) 
waterfront locations, which simplifies 
land acquisition problems. Future ex- 
tensions can be made over water, rather 
than adding to land areas. For basic 
maintenance and fueling, helicopters 
should be handled from facilities at 
major airports, at which most traffic 
originates. 


Heliport Data 

Thomas M. Sullivan, Chief of the 
Aviation Planning Division ‘of the Port 
of New York Authority, recently out- 
lined ten basic points for selecting 
metropolitan heliport sites: 

>» Proximity to traffic generating 
centers. 

>» Vehicular accessibility and availa- 
bility of public transportation. 

>» Proximity to Post Office facilities. 

> Sufficient size and proper eleva- 
tion. 

» No interference with other heli- 
copter or fixed wing operations in the 
area. 

>» Obstruction clearance and protec- 
tion of approaches. 

» Availability of emergency landing 
areas. 

> Cost of site development. 

»Consideration of possible effect of 
noise and rotor downwash on neighbor- 
ing properties. 





OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 
Manage in a few hours a week! 
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The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week. 


Briefly, here's what it is: 


41 A coin-operated laundry store re- 
quires no attendants... all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus- 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines. 


2 A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 
are closed. 


Here's why they're successful: 


41 Being open day and night... and all 
weekend long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed. 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50% on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services. 


Here's what it does for you: 


1 Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job. 


2 Depreciation of equipment for tax 
ro is rapid and within a rela- 
tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself. 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 
80% of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 years, we have helped establish 
over 6,000 laundry stores... have assisted 
over 6,000 men and women to own their 
own profitable business in their own com- 
munities. 


you caw 8 SURE...1F wsWestinghouse 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich. 

5534 National Turnpike Road, Lovisville, Ky. 

8202 Chancellor Row, Dallas, Texas 

7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

69—37th Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 

The Prudential Bidg., Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
ALD New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lone, Balti 10, Md 
ALD New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Road, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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» Provision of refueling facilities. 

Such factors as these are a “must” in 
heliport site selection, but a re-reading 
of the list discloses that each of the ten 
points requires some sort of legal action, 
and the closest cooperation from muni- 
cipal, county and state government 
officials. 
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WRITE FOR 
Portfolio 18x 2x 12 FREE CATALOG 
18x8x14 of Line 


ALLIED BRIEF CASE CO., 186 ata Ave., AYA Dept. “AP-10 


Many localities are not as fortunate 
as the New York metropolitan area in 
having a forward-looking planning and 
operational organization like the Port 
of New York Authority. 


Yet these cities and towns can enjoy 
the benefits of helicopter service if they 
will amend their horse-and-buggy laws 
and ordinances. Too often, city gov- 
ernment officials are elected to office 
for only a few years, and are necessarily 
busy with immediate short-range needs. 
These officials often put off thinking 
about heliport planning. Those who 
are in a position to help, who have a 
real desire to do so, are bogged down 
in a morass of antiquated laws and 
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MG IDLEWILD or 
LA GUARDIA based? 
Here’s the home 
that lets you 


lead the life 
ih you love! 


\ Eden Roc’s your kind of 
\ At community, in the heart of 
\ the wonderful North Shore 
of Long Island. And your 
life in your distinctive 
Eden Roc home will be 
proud and carefree, with 
every custom feature you've 
ever wanted, at down-to- 
earth prices! 


















MING POOL 
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FOUR VALUE-PACKED MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM i 
... priced from $19,500 # 

Smart, individualized community with fast parkway access \\ 


to IDL and LGA ® Up to 10 Rooms ® 2 to 6 Bedrooms 
© 3 Baths ® Multi-level Patios © Sundeck off Master 
Bedroom @ Fireplace © Complete guest apartment ® 14 
acre of choice North Shore land © YOUR OWN SWIM- 


NEARBY GOLF, BOATING, FISHING & SWIMMING 
For information & brochure, call: L. FITZGERALD (ALPA 9135) 
HAmilton 7-2851 or Ploneer 2-6905 (in L. I.) 
WAtkins 4-7223 (in N. Y.), or write to: 
EDEN ROC HOMES, Landing Avenue, Smithtown, L. I., N. Y. 


SMITHTOWN | 














rules predicated on the theory that 
helicopters will never be invented. 


Public Opinion 
It is a well-known fact, however, that 
elected government officials on every 
level—from federal to village—are re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. In 
many cases, progress has been hamp- 


.ered only because there has been no 


crystallization of public opinion. Once 
public opinion makes itself known, the 
sometimes cumbersome machinery of 
government can swing quickly into high 
gear. 


Civic, fraternal social organizations 
can do much to bring about moderniza- 
tion of restrictive and outdated laws 
and regulations, once they realize that 
there can be no adequate helicopter 
operations unless there are modern and 
adequate laws specifically tailored to 
the age of vertical flight. 

The aircraft industry already has de- 
signed and is test flying radically new 
Vertical Take-off and Landing aircraft. 
Some of the more promising develop- 
ments include tilt-wing convertiplanes, 
which will take off and land vertically, 
a la helicopter, but which will also 
make a transition in flight into the level 
attitude of conventional airplanes. 
These have not gone beyond the devel- 
opment stage. Several types of one- 
man helicopters have been built, 
including the ducted fan flying plat- 
form, and a shoulder harness helicopter 
which can be flown after only rudi- 
mentary instruction. At the other end 
of the scale, large multi-passenger heli- 
copters have recently been given the 
green light by the CAA. New forms 
of propulsion for helicopters are being 
tested. A “tail-sitting” jet plane, cap- 
able of vertical take-off, quick transition 
into level flight, hovering and vertical 
landing, was recently demonstrated. 

The age of the helicopter has just 
begun. If enough citizens are willing to 
help rewrite our outmoded aviation 
laws, it won’t be long before the vast 
potentialities of vertical flight are a 
reality. 








ALPA MEMBERS: 


write for free catalog 
special membership discount 
nationwide shipments 


GERRY MOBURG & CO. 


furniture - carpeting - appliances 


2539 w. peterson rd. UPtown 8-7350 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Conejo Oaks in the 
Beautiful Conejo Valley of California 
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SHOWING... 
Conejo Oaks Unit #4 
Ideal smog-free climate ‘2 acre lots from $3500 
° 


Your home built in the Conejo Valley One hour to Los Angeles Interna- NOW 
will reward you and your family with tional Airport 
the ultimate in comfortable, Califor- 
nia living. More than twenty pilots 
and their families have already dis- 
covered the charm of the beautiful 


Private swimming and tennis club 
Lynn Ranch Estates 

















Conejo Valley. Come out to see this © 15 minutes to new private golf | acre lots from $5250 
young land soon! course 
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CONEJO VALLEY REALTY 


ONE WEST VENTURA BLYD. AT MOORPARK ROAD — PHONE: 1000 OAKS 4602 OR 4863 
Ask for TWA Captain "Bud" Jury 
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Airline Pilot Occupational Disability Group Insurance 


The coverage is designed to pay an airline pilot $25,000. cash, tax free, if he is 
permanently prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 





Now Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


(Except For Non-Payment premium, of course) 











This group has been operating longer than any other plan of its kind in North 
America and NO CLAIM HAS EVER BEEN DENIED. 





This coverage can only be provided on a group basis. If you are interested in 
obtaining it for your airline, ask your L.E.C. or M.E.C. chairman to contact us. 





Notice To Airlines Already Insured 


If your airline is already covered by this plan you will become eligible as follows: 





a. Co-pilots become eligible after 12 months service and may join without a. 
physical examination anytime up to 26 months service. 


b. Any Captain or Co-pilot with more than 26 months service may join by taking 
a physical examination. (To be taken in connection with a CAA Class I or an 
airline company physical.) The examination cost of $25.00 is paid by the pilot. 
Please contact us for the medical form before taking the physical. 














Airlines Covered 


@ Bonanza Air LINES @ De ta Arr LINEs @ NoRTHEAST AiRLINES 
@ CANADIAN PaciFic AIRLINES @ EASTERN AIR LINES @ SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
@ CAPITAL AIRLINES @ FRONTIER AIRLINES @ Trans-Canapa Air LINES 
AVIATION INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
HARVEY W. WATT, Pres. W. M. GRISSOM, Vice-Pres. 
(Capt. Eastern Air Lines) (Capt. Delta Air Lines) 


ATLANTA AIRPORT ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
POplar 7-8656 
London Representative — Stewart Smith & Co., Ltd. 


* Copyright 1957 

















